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ABSTRACT 

Accountability reports, using both qualitative and 
quantitative measures of higher education ef f ectiveness , are being 
mandated by many state 1 egi s 1 atur es . To date, not enough is known 
about the components, measurement, and uses of summary data 
concerning faculty productivity at the higher education level. There 
are no universally accepted standards of academic performance for 
faculty at these ins t i tut i ons . The paper reports on a survey of 
United States institutions of higher learning regarding faculty 
productivity issues and attempts to develop from the data a pool of 
information regarding accountability that is reliable and 
general izabl e across disciplines and ins t i tut ions . Public and private 
institutions of higher learning (N=225) were sent institutional 
surveys and 50 public governing board surveys were sent to the Boards 
of Regents (or Trustees) for public institutions of higher learning 
of each state. Responses were received from 116 institutions in 45 
states and from all 50 state governing boards. The paper describes 
survey findings about: (l) instruments of faculty productivity 

assessment; (2) major components of faculty productivity; (3) 
relat i onships between and among institutional categories; and (4) 
areas for future research. (Contains 24 references.) (MAH) 
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Abstract 



Accountability repons, using both qualitative and 
quantitative measures of higher education effectiveness, 
are being mandated in the democratic processes of many 
state legislatures across the nation. To date, not enough is 
known about the components of, measurement of, and 
uses of summary data concerning faculty productivity at 
the higher education level. There are no universally 
accepted standards of academic performance for faculty 
serving within these institutions. This study is an effort 
to survey U.S. institutions of higher learning regarding 
faculty productivity issues and to develop from the data a 
pool of information regarding accountability that is 
reliable and generalizable across disciplines and 
institutions. 



Attempts have been made since the early 1900s to measure faculty productivity 
for university accountability. Birge (1916) studied equivalence of course loads in 
English and algebra. Haggerty (1937) used clock hours rather than student contact 
hours to measure teaching load. By the late 1950s, many institutions of higher 
learning were attempting to measure faculty productivity and load through various 
measures for administrative and fiscal reasons (Cooper & Hensley, 1993b). During the 
1960's, increasingly complex budgets, legislative demands for substantiation of funding 
requests, and federal and state audits created an environment in which more 
universities were undertaking faculty productivity measures to justify funding (Swann, 
Saunders, Simpson, & Wooley, 1977). Later, Lawler (1982) found that quantitative 
performance measures were acceptable to faculty, because public accountability was 
increasingly necessary. 

Demographic variables of the academics themselves have been identified, such 
as age (Lawrence & Blackburn, 1988) and gender (Garland and Rike, 1987; Konrad, 
1991). Social, psychological, and physiological characteristics of the individual as 
well as occupational, disciplinary, and institutional attributes have also been studied in 
an attempt to ascertain determinants of predictors of faculty productivity levels 
(Cooper & Hensley, 1993b). Faculty activities such as research publications, 
instruction, various service activities, and administration are common indicators of 
success, although quantification of achievement in these areas remains problematic 
(Cooper & Hensley, 1993a). 

Attributes of the discipline and the university have also been researched 
heavily. Various instrumentation for investigations have included the following: (a) 
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